MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY 


A MEETING of the Society was held at the Royal Society of Medicine on 
Thursday, 9 October 1975. The President, Dr. Julius Grant, was in the chair. 


THE PRESIDENT: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, and welcome to 
our 75th Session. I will ask the Secretary to read the minutes of the last 
meeting. (The Secretary read the minutes and, after agreement, the President 
signed them as a correct record.) 

My second duty is to hand over the badge of office to our new President, 
Sir Norman Skelhorn, to invite him to deliver his Presidential Address and 
to wish him the best of luck in his two years of office. (A pplause.) Sir Norman 
then took the chair and delivered his Presidential address. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE QUEEN’S PEACE 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE ROLE OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC PROSECUTIONS 


Sir Norman Skelhorn, KBE, QC 
Director of Public Prosecutions 


Fellow Members, I gratefully appreciate the honour which you have 
done me by electing me to be President of this Society and especially so 
in what is to be the 75th Year since its foundation. I must confess to some 
trepidation when I looked at the list of the highly distinguished members 
of their respective professions of the law, medicine, science and the police, 
who in these years have occupied the Presidency and have set such a high 
standard in serving in that office. I can only say that I will endeavour to 
maintain this to the best of my ability and that I am looking forward with 
interest and with pleasure to the opportunity of performing this duty during 
my Presidency. 

This is the first occasion on which a Director of Public Prosecutions has 
been elected President and it may be appropriate that I should take as the 
subject of my address this evening the Preservation of the Queen’s Peace 
with particular reference to the role of the DPP in regard to this. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of doing so since there at times 
appears to be misconception about this. Some would appear to think that 
I spend my entire day poring over pornographic books, pictures and the 
like, and that the DPP is a sort of Director of Public Pornography. I need 
hardly say he is not, nor is my time (I hope) spent disproportionately 
in this way, though of course I do my duties in this respect. (Laughter.) 

My Department is of no great age. The first Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, Sir John Maule, Qc, was appointed in 1879 under the Prosecution 
of Offences Act of that year, but the Department in its present form, as 
being completely separate in the full sense of that term, was first established 
by the Prosecution of Offences Act 1908. Its establishment followed well 
over half a century of public controversy and its functions are in the 
nature of a compromise of the type for which we in this country are noted 
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but which, like so many of our compromises, has the merit that on the 
whole, for some inexplicable reason, it works reasonably satisfactorily in 
practice. 

It has always been a firmly-entrenched principle in our constitution that 
in England and Wales a private individual shall be entitled to institute 
criminal proceedings and that in this sense the enforcement of law and 
order shall be in the hands of the ordinary citizen, and even today there 
are, strictly speaking, no public prosecutions. When I make that statement 
you may be forgiven for thinking, but let me assure you that it is not the 
fact, that the office of Director of Public Prosecutions must be something 
of a sinecure. The police institute the great majority of prosecutions, but 
in doing so a police officer, with one or two quite minor special exceptions, is 
not acting under any special powers as a police officer, but is doing se 
in exercising the right of the private citizen. This right has been sub- 
stantially curtailed by provisions which Parliament has made in various 
enactments, about which I will say something shortly, but subject to this 
the private individual’s right to institute criminal proceedings remains. 

In this connexion, it may be noted that the Prosecution of Offences Act, 
under which I operate, expressly provides that nothing in it or in the earlier 
Acts, together with which it is to be cited, shall preclude any person from 
instituting or carrying on any criminal proceedings, but—and here is the 
compromise—the Director of Public Prosecutions may intervene and under- 
take at any stage the conduct of those proceedings. 

In this respect England and Wales are unique, certainly as regards the 
United Kingdom. In foreign parts, known as Scotland, all proceedings are 
instituted and conducted by Procurators Fiscal, Advocates Depute and 
the Crown Agent under the general supervision of the Lord Advocate, 
and in Northern Ireland there is a somewhat similar system of prosecu- 
tion by the recently created Director of Public Prosecutions and by Crown 
Solicitors and Crown Counsel responsible to the Attorney General. 

It was upon this subject of the enforcement of the criminal law being 
left to private individuals that the prolonged controversy of the 19th century 
centred.* The critics of this system and the advocates of a system of prose- 
cution by Public Prosecutors stressed that private individuals were often 
reluctant to assume the burden and incur the expense of a prosecution 
and the danger of comparatively poor prosecutors being induced, as it was 
alleged in practice they frequently were, to compromise prosecutions and 
of their being “bought off” by wealthy defendants undertaking to pay the 
amount of their recognisance, when forfeited, in order to avoid the sub- 
stantial expense incurred by an informant when bound over to prosecute. 
These critics alleged also that prosecutions by private individuals led to 
proceedings being instituted in order to extort money, particularly in cases 
of alleged perjury, conspiracy and the keeping of gaming houses and 
brothels. It was also alleged that private prosecutions were often inade- 
quately prepared and poorly presented. There was also a view expressed 
by the then Attorney-General, Sir Alexander Cockburn, later to be a Chief 
* The following account of this controversy is taken from “The Law Officers of the 


Crown” by Professor Edwards, the last two chapters of which contain an excellent 
account of the evolution and modern development of the Office of the D.P.P. 
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Justice, to a Select Committee as long ago as 1845, which in the light of 
recent public discussion and pronouncements on our current prosecuting 
procedures has a topical echo. He said “I think it is of the last importance 
that policemen should be kept strictly to their function as policemen, as 
persons to apprehend and having custody of prisoners and not as persons 
who are to mix themselves up in the conduct of a prosecution whereby they 
acquire a bias infinitely stronger than that which must, under any circum- 
stances, naturally attach itself to their evidence”. On the other hand there 
was strong objection voiced to taking away the right of prosecution from 
private individuals on the ground that it would place inordinate power in 
the hands of the executive in respect of the enforcement of the criminal 
law. It was further contended by the supporters that the retention of the 
right to private prosecution could be of value in stimulating a public 
prosecutor into action if and when he was failing in his duty. The con- 
troversy led to reports by commissioners on the criminal law and the 
appointment of a commission, of select committees and I think one de- 
partmental committee at various times between 1833 and 1884. Further, 
there were three privately sponsored bills in 1854, 1870 and 1871 respec- 
tively, none of which reached the Statute Book. 

As I have said, the first Director of Public Prosecutions was appointed 
under the Act of 1879. His duties were, however, of an advisory nature, 
and the actual conduct of the prosecutions was undertaken by the Treasury 
Solicitor, who himself instituted, without the Director’s advice, considerably 
more prosecutions than he did with it. In 1884 controversy again arose 
because the Director of the day had declined to prosecute two alleged 
blackmailers who were subsequently prosecuted to conviction by a private 
prosecutor and who received substantial sentences. This led to yet another 
committee, which the Treasury Solicitor was able to convince that the 
duties and title of Director of Public Prosecutions would be better taken 
over and exercised by him. This he did, and those duties he and subsequently 
his successor performed from 1884 to 1908. But he must have rued the day, 
because during his tenure there were constant criticisms, particularly judicial 
criticism, though it is fair to say that much of it when examined was 
shown to be ill-advised and unfounded. 

Thus, during that period, the Chief Justice said in one case undertaken 
by the Treasury Solicitor as the Director of Public Prosecutions that he 
never, or seldom, in his experience, had known a prosecution for which 
there was less substantial ground, and strongly criticised the conduct of 
the Director in having brought it. The Lord Chancellor, however, on the 
papers being referred to him, reported that he had been unable to discover 
the least ground for any censure of the Director. In another case, the same 
Chief Justice criticised the Director and suggested that his bringing forward 
such a case as he then brought was profoundly absurd; and in yet another 
case he endeavoured to induce a grand jury, which at that time existed, 
to ignore the Bill, and the petty jury to stop the case, saying that the 
Treasury should have known better than to bring it forward at all. But, 
notwithstanding his strictures, both defendants were convicted. In yet an- 
other case, Mr. Justice Wills saw fit to criticise the Director of the day for 
having inadequately instructed counsel, One might perhaps have thought 


that, before giving that rebuke, he would have investigated what the 
instructions were. However, when he was shown the instructions, he had the 
good grace to withdraw his criticism and to apologize in open court for 
having made it. 

In those days the Director of Public Prosecutions habitually made an 
annual report which was laid before Parliament and while he had, it is 
true, to wait some twelve months before he could retaliate to the criticisms 
which were offered of him, at least he then had the opportunity of doing 
so—and in those days did so in a robust and no uncertain fashion. Today, 
the practice is no longer retained. No longer is any report made to Parlia- 
ment: the Director of today has to suffer in silence though, since the 
establishment of a separate department, I am glad to say that criticism 
appears to have been much less frequent and when made it has usually 
been in more restrained terms. 

Such, then, was the general atmosphere of mutual respect and confidence 
between the Bench and the Director when my Department, in 1908, was 
first set up as a separate department, and has so functioned ever since. 
It is a department which at the present day has a total staff of 197 which 
includes in addition to the Director 58 legally qualified officers, either 
barristers or solicitors. We operate, as I say, under the Act of 1908, to- 
gether with the earlier Acts cited with it, and under the Regulations made 
thereunder, the current Regulations being the Prosecution of Offences 
Regulations 1946. The Director is appointed by the Home Secretary. I am 
informed—though this is merely hearsay—after consultations both with 
the Lord Chancellor and with the Attorney General. Having been appointed 
by the Home Secretary he is not responsible to him, nor paid by him, nor 
in any direct way concerned with him. He acts under what the act of 
Parliament refers to as “the superintendence of the Attorney-General”, 
and, under the Prosecution of Offences Regulations, is subject to the 
directions of the Attorney-General in ali matters, including nomination of 
counsel. So it is that one becomes and functions as a Director of Public 
Prosecutions. 

It is most important that it should be appreciated that the Director’s 
position is in no way a political one. It is true he is responsible to the 
Attorney-General who is a politician and a member of and legal adviser 
to the Government, but that part of the Attorney’s functions which con- 
sists of the overall supervision and control of the enforcement of the criminal 
law is entirely outside the political field and is of a quasi-judicial nature. 
No one from the Cabinet downwards can give the Attorney any directions 
as to the bringing or not bringing of criminal proceedings in any particular 
case and ever since the well known Campbell case some fifty years ago, 
the executive have been at pains to avoid anything which could even 
appear to suggest that any such influence has been brought to bear upon 
him in respect of any criminal matter. 

Similarly, subject only to the Attorney’s power to give me directions in 
this limited quasi-judicial field, no one is entitled to give me any directions 
or to seek to influence me as to the bringing or not bringing of criminal 
proceedings nor in my experience has anyone attempted to bring any 
political pressure to bear upon me. I have served with four Attorney- 
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Generals (or is it Attorneys-General?) during my tenure as Director and 
I have never known the decisions of any of them to be affected in any 
way by party political considerations. This does not, of course, mean that 
an Attorney may not consult a department as to the likely effect—for 
example the Foreign Office as to the effect on our relations with some 
foreign country—if criminal proceedings are or are not brought, as the 
case may be. This he would certainly be entitled to do before deciding 
whether such proceedings would be in the public interest. The ultimate 
decision, however, must be his alone and uninfluenced. 

I pass now to the functions of the Director of Public Prosecutions. Under 
the regulations he first of all has to institute, undertake and carry on 
certain categories of offences which are there specified. In addition, Chief 
Constables, under the various regulations, have to report to him certain 
categories of offences which broadly speaking cover the more serious of 
the indictable offences in order to give him the opportunity first of deciding 
whether proceedings should be taken or continued, as the case may be, 
and secondly as to whether he should intervene and assume responsibility 
for prosecution or whether he should leave it to the police together with 
their legal advisers to conduct the prosecution themselves. 

The second of the Regulations makes a provision that I regard as one 
of the most important functions which a Director of Public Prosecutions 
has. The second Regulation gives him the statutory duty to give advice, I 
quote, “whether on application or on his own initiative, to Government 
Departments, Clerks to Justices, Chief Officers of Police and to such other 
persons as he may think right in any criminal matter which appears to him to 
be of importance or difficulty”, which means that I am in perhaps the fortun- 
ate position of being entitled to give gratuitous advice. However, you may also 
have noticed that having given me this duty the Regulations make no 
provision for anyone having to follow this advice after it is given. This 
underlines the importance of this part of my functions, for it is the quality 
of the advice given by the Department and the extent to which it merits, 
if it does merit, respect and is followed that enables the Director of the day 
to affect the general standard of the enforcement of the criminal law 
throughout England and Wales. 

This I regard as one of the most important parts of a Director’s functions. 
I like to think that a Director is something in the nature of a Criminal 
Ombudsman. It is his job to try and see that all those who should be 
prosecuted upon adequate evidence are so prosecuted without fear or favour, 
whoever they may be, but it is also his job to try and see that people should 
not be oppressively prosecuted in circumstances and upon evidence which 
do not warrant criminal proceedings being taken. So it is, as I say, that 
I regard this as being one of the important parts of my duties, one of course 
to be exercised with discretion. You may have noticed that the Regulations 
empower me to give advice not only to those named but to anyone to whom 
I think it appears right for me to give advice on any matter of importance 
or difficulty. This is obviously the exercise of discretion and I am not aware 
of any Director of Public Prosecutions having sought to give advice to a 
High Court Judge! 

The next of my functions is this. You will no doubt be aware of the 
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increasing number of offences in which, by statute, prosecution requires 
the consent of the Director before proceedings may be instituted. This is 
the curtailment to which I was referring on the rights of the private 
prosecutor. 

There are at the present time 59 Acts of Parliament which make pro- 
vision of this sort. They vary in their form. Some make provision that the 
Director shall be the sole person, requiring that no proceedings shall be 
instituted for offences under this Act unless they be by or with the consent 
of the DPP. Others require the Attorney-General’s consent to the institu- 
tion of proceedings “‘unless they be by or on behalf of the DPP,’’ thus 
giving me a joint discretion with the Attorney-General. Yet again there 
are some though fewer under other acts requiring the minister of some 
particular Department who is specially concerned with the enforcement of 
the Act, to give his consent unless the prosecution is “by or on behalf of 
the Director of Public Prosecutions”, thus giving me a joint discretion 
with the minister. 

The underlying basis of these provisions is, I think, in so far as it is ever 
safe to speculate as to the intentions of Parliament, that the offences 
are of such a nature that vexatious or oppressive prosecutions are thought 
to be more likely if prosecutions are left in the hands of private prosecutors. 
The Theft Act of 1968, for example, requires my consent to criminal 
proceedings by one spouse against the other for the alleged damage to or 
theft of property allegedly belonging to the prosecuting spouse. Obviously the 
mutual love and affection so manifest at the time of the marriage has abated 
by the time the spouses desire to bring criminal proceedings against each 
other and prosecutions may well be brought not with a genuine desire of 
maintaining and enforcing the criminal law but out of spite or with ulterior 
motives in order to endeavour to get a criminal court rather than the proper 
civil court to rule as to the ownership of the property in question. 

In other instances the nature of the offence and the widely differing 
opinions with regard to its gravity may be thought to make it peculiarly 
likely to produce a lack of uniformity in prosecuting policy, if prosecutions 
are left in the hands of individuals or prosecuting authorities throughout 
the country and possibly also that this may lead on occasions to oppressive 
prosecutions. An example of this may be found in Section 8 of the Sexual 
Offences Act 1967 which requires my consent in homosexual offences when 
either of the parties is under 21. 

Fourthly, a difficult duty was placed upon the DPP by Section 49 of the 
Police Act 1964. Some of you may have heard from time to time of a 
subject known as Complaints against the Police, and, under that section, 
whenever a complaint is made by a member of the public against a police 
officer of any particular force the Chief Constable of that force must—- 
and this is mandatory—cause an investigation to be made; and, upon 
getting a report, unless he is satisfied on the report that no criminal offence 
has been committed—and I stress those words; you will note, not “‘if he is 
satisfied that there is insufficient evidence’—that is something for me— 
but, unless he is satisfied that no criminal offence has been committed he 
must send the report to the Director of Public Prosecutions. 

Many of the complaints do not allege any criminal offence but are 
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entirely concerned with disciplinary matters which are entirely for the Chief 
Constable to deal with and are not my concern. Where, however, criminal 
offences are alleged, it is a matter to be referred to me under the Section. 

The complaints received by my Department cover both alleged traffic 
offences and also grave offences such as allegations of perjury, corruption, 
conspiracy to pervert the course of justice and assaults on suspects and 
prisoners when they are pouring forth their voluntary statements. As to 
these grave types of offence it is only fair to the police to say that in a 
substantial proportion we find that the complaint is completely unfounded. 
On the other hand, such offences do occur and where it is a “true bill’’ it is 
vitally important that if there is adequate evidence they shall be prose- 
cuted. The administration of the criminal Jaw must depend on the integrity 
of the police and if this is eroded the whole basis of the enforcement of the 
criminal law is undermined and may crumble. 

It is obvious that the intention of the legislature—and this is of prime 
importance—is that the public shall, if possible, be satisfied that complaints 
of this sort are independently and fairly investigated, and that prosecutions 
are instituted where the evidence warrants proceedings, notwithstanding that 
the person concerned is a police officer, just as they would be if he were a 
civilian. There must be no question of prosecution being avoided because 
it might prove embarrassing to the police, whether generally or in the 
particular force concerned. It is also vitally important that police officers 
should be satisfied that the matter is independently and impartially investi- 
gated so far as they are concerned and that they are not being prosecuted 
because they are police officers on evidence which in the case of a civilian 
would be regarded as insufficient, merely to avoid possible criticism or to 
placate some complainant. Nothing, I need hardly stress, could be worse 
than this in its effect on the morale of the police who are naturally sensitive 
to what they consider to be unwarranted complaints. 

A further difficulty in this case is that a large number, though by no 
means all, of the complaints which are referred to the Department are 
from crooks, often with bad criminal records. They are people upon whose 
word one would hesitate to rely and coming from such a source the com- 
plaint must be approached with special caution; ordinarily action is not 
justified unless there is some corroboration in a material particular to be 
found in the evidence or. circumstances. On the other hand, you cannot write 
off these complaints upon the basis that “‘this is a crook whom no one will 
believe anyway” because, invariably, if it happens in a particular case to 
be a “true bill’’, it is just that type of person who is likely to be the victim 
of improper conduct by an evilly intentioned officer. If he is going to plant 
incriminating evidence on a suspect or use violence in order to obtain a 
confession he is likely to do this in relation to a person who has a bad 
record and whom he believes on this account is unlikely to be believed. 

So it is that, judging the case as best one can upon paper and bearing 
in mind that it is not the Director’s province to endeavour to try it but 
merely to see whether there is sufficient evidence properly to put a man 
upon his trial—and a man should not be put upon his trial merely upon 
suspicion or upon what I may call a “paper” case—one has to see whether 
there is a sufficiently substantial case to merit the officer being put upon 
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his trial with all that that must inevitably entail for him. A police officer 
is entitled to the same protection against unwarranted prosecution on in- 
sufficient evidence, no more and no less, as any other person. 

This is but a thumb-nail sketch of the work of the Department which 
extends to many other matters, e.g., the presentation of petitions in criminal 
bankruptcy, extradition cases and other matters with which there is not 
time to deal. These, however, being some, but by no means all, of the func- 
tions of the Director of Public Prosecutions, how should he set about exer- 
cising those functions? I think I can do no better than quote an extract 
from the speech, on this topic, made by the Attorney-General, Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, as he then was, in the House of Commons on the 29th January 
1951, when he said this: “It has never been the rule in this country—I hope 
it never will be—that suspected criminal offences must automatically be the 
subject of prosecution. Indeed, the very first regulations under which the 
Director of Public Prosecutions worked provided that he should intervene 
to prosecute, amongst other cases: ‘wherever it appears that the offence or 
the circumstances of its commission is or are of such a character that a 
prosecution in respect thereof is required in the public interest’ ’’. That, 
said Sir Hartley, is still the dominant consideration, and he continued: “So, 
under the tradition of our criminal law the position is that the Attorney- 
General and the Director of Public Prosecutions only intervene to direct 
a prosecution when they consider it in the public interest so to do.” 

So it is that the essential question is whether in the whole of the circum- 
stances a prosecution is required in the public interest. You will appreciate 
that one cannot state any one general all-embracing principle upon which 
difficult decisions have to be made. One has to look at the whole of the facts 
and circumstances of each case. There must, however, be some general 
considerations to be taken into account in making a decision while guarding 
against these becoming too inflexible. Among these are the questions whethe1 
a prosecution would in the whole of the circumstances be oppressive perhaps 
because of the staleness of the alleged offence or because the real vice at 
which the particular provision of the criminal law is aimed has not been 
achieved although the letter rather than the spirit of the enactment has been 
contravened. 

Perhaps the most important general consideration that I may refer to is 
certainty of conviction. This can never be guaranteed. The enforcement 
of criminal law would clearly be brought into disrepute if there were an 
inordinate number of unsuccessful prosecutions and the public interest 
would certainly not be served. This does not mean that every prosecution 
that is brought must succeed or else it should not have been brought. 
Obviously the reliability of the evidence when tested by cross-examination 
may be eroded or a different slant put upon it when the evidence for the 
defence is given and in the end a court may quite properly say that the pro- 
secution has failed to satisfy it beyond reasonable doubt of the guilt of the 
accused and hence acquit. This, however, does not mean that the prosecu- 
tion should never have been brought. In my view a prosecuting authority 
should only prosecute when at the time when the decision has to be made, 
in its view the evidence, if it stands up, will establish the guilt of the accused. 
This decision has to be taken so far as my department is concerned, without 
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the opportunity of seeing or hearing the witnesses and is based upon the 
statements of the witnesses, the report of the police which accompanies them 
and the assessment therein of the reliability or otherwise of their evidence. 
Only if the prosecuting authority’s view of the evidence at that stage is that 
if it stands up and is not eroded, and there being no particular reason why 
it should be, there is a reasonable prospect of conviction then subject to the 
other circumstances of the case, a prosecution is no doubt warranted. A pro- 
secuting authority should not, in my view, institute proceedings upon evi- 
dence which it believes is insufficient, albeit suspicious, to establish the case. 
A prosecutor’s main duty is to prosecute and endeavour to see that the case 
is properly prepared or is properly and firmly but fairly presented, and that 
guilty people are, if possible, brought to justice. Side by side with this, he has 
a duty to endeavour to see to it that no innocent person is convicted or in- 
deed, if possible, ever charged. Once a prosecutor starts proceedings on evi- 
dence which he thinks leaves a real doubt as to the guilt of the accused, thus 
jeopardizing a possibly innocent person, then this is not in the public interest. 

This, I hope, has given you some idea of the general tenor of the work of 
the Department of the Director of Public Prosecufions. If there were con- 
ceptions, misconceptions, as to those duties, as to what they are and how they 
are performed, I hope that I may have done something to remove them. I 
hope that you are now satisfied that the Director of Public Prosecutions is a 
thoroughly fallible person—but human! (Applause) 


THE PAST PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, I will now call upon Sir 
William Russell Lawrence to thank our newly appointed President. 


SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL LAWRENCE, Qc: Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, it gives me great pleasure to propose the vote of thanks to our newly- 
elected President and to add to those thanks our sincerest congratulations to 
him on assuming the office of President of this Society, particularly in this 
year. 

The fact that the office of President during our 75th anniversary year has 
fallen to a lawyer is really pure accident and it is no reflection whatever on 
the medical part of our Society. (Laughter.) It simply happens, as you all 
know, that the office of President alternates every two years between the 
medical side and the legal side. This year we have secured a legal brain and 
I do not think that we could have secured anyone better than our new Presi- 
dent. Apart from his own distinguished career in law and the very high office 
that he occupies, he has given us a fascinating, interesting and valuable ac- 
count which I am glad to say will be recorded in our Journal for those who 
have not had the privilege of being here tonight to read and discuss. 

His office is a very important one, but one which the ordinary person 
knows little about and it is comforting to see that the administration of jus- 
tice in the sense of the right to determine what prosecutions will be brought 
when criminal proceedings are necessary is in the hands of so competent, 
impartial and capable person as our President. 

We are grateful to you indeed, sir, for your instructive and careful account 
of your high office, which we have not only all enjoyed but which we will 
also enjoy reading again in our Journal. It is a valuable lecture that you 
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gave us tonight, because it will help us to dispel a great deal of the ill-informed 
criticism that one finds bandied about concerning the administration of the 
criminal law. 

It will do a great deal to dissipate the idea that those, as it were, who say 
they are not of the establishment, are liable to all sorts of vexatious prosecu- 
tions and those who ought to be prosecuted avoid such proceedings because 
they happen to be of a particular status. That we know is not true and your 
valuable and instructive talk tonight will help us to dissipate any such ill- 
founded criticism. 

May I, sir, last but not least, couple with the vote of thanks to our new 
President a vote of thanks to Julius Grant, our retiring President, for the 
efficient, dignified and learned way in which he has presided for the past 
two years and also to thank him and the Council for the interesting series 
of talks we have had during those past two years. You will also have, I know, 
under our present President, an equally interesting set of talks. 

We are grateful to you, sir, for accepting the office of President, for your 
talk tonight, and to Julius Grant for all the admirable work he has done for 
us in this past two years. (Applause). 


THE PRESIDENT: That, ladies and gentlemen, concludes the proceedings. 


